





Lapland pipe, constructed from the entire 
antler of a reindeer, decorated with carved 
and painted designs. On exhibit at Carnegie 
Museum. 
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The Economy of Lapland 


Approximately 1600-1800 A.D. 





For many generations the most important single commodity of Lapland was 
the reindeer. Often raised in herds, their fur and hides were used in trade and 
for clothing; their flesh was the principal item of the Laplander’s diet; their 
horns were carved into crude tools and utensils—or used to make pipes, as 
shown here. 

Little trade or agriculture were carried on in this most northern part of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. This is readily explained by Lapland’s climate—long, 
fierce winters with no days—brief summers with no nights. 

To maintain the barest kind of existence occupied most of the energies of 
the Laplanders. There was little incentive to try to develop any kind of civiliza- 
tion or commercial life. Thus, most trade was carried on by barter, the method 
of a primitive people. 

Only when expanding trade and commerce give a people incentive to 
improve their civilization and economic status, do money and modern banking 
practices arise. In fact, the degree to which they have developed serves as an 
indicator of the financial and economic progress of any particular nation. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:45 to 7:30 p.m., Tuesdays and 

Thursdays, beginning January 6 
Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., daily 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


COVER 


The fossil ammonite from Luxem- 
burg on the cover, one of alarge 
group at Carnegie Museum, meas- 
ures 17 inches across, though many 
are larger. 

Ammonites are an extinct group 
of mollusca closely related to the 
nautilus, squid, and octopus. They 
lived during a period from 500 
million to 100 million years ago, 
and demonstrate possibly the finest 
known example of ‘phylogeny re- 
capitulates ontogeny.’ 

Ammonites probably began as a 
straight shell, in the course of their 
evolution gradually becoming 
curved, then tightly coiled, and 
finally uncoiled at the time of their 

extinction. According to E. R. 
Eller they represent the longest un- 
broken evolutionary series known. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, 
“dedicated to literature, science, and 
art, is published monthly (except 
July and August) at 4400 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 
in behalf of Carnegie Institute, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette 
F. Seneff, associate editor; Melva Z. 
Bodel, advertising manager. Tele- 

hone MAyflower 1-7300. Volume 

XIX Number 1. Permission to 
reprint articles will be granted on 
request. Copies regularly sent to 
members of Carnegie Institute So- 
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JANUARY CALENDAR 


MARINE HALL 


The sea and the life therein is the theme for the Mu- 
seum’s new exhibit featuring big-game and coral-reef 
fishes assembled over many years by the late J. Verner 
Scaife, Jr., now presented to the Museum by Mrs. Scaife. 


DINOSAUR HALL 


Diplodocus carnegiei, Apatosaurus louisae, and Tyran- 
nosaurus rex continue to reign over Dinosaur Hall, al- 
though additions are continually being made. 


DEADLINE FOR WILDLIFE 


The exhibit on wildlife conservation, prepared by 
Carnegie Museum with financial assistance from the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, continues. 


UPPER OHIO VALLEY ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


A first-floor display explains the Survey and work ac- 
complished from 1950-52. Temporary cases on the third 
floor present results of excavations carried out 1953-54, 
arranged chronologically from 10,000 years ago to 1800 
A.D.: tools and weapons of stone, bone, and pottery, and 
also an unusual Indian burial found at a Monongahela 
village near what is now Blairsville. 


ADULT HOBBY CLASSES EXHIBIT 


Drawing and painting, sculpturing, and millinery 
work by some 150 students in the adult hobby classes 
will be shown in the second-floor galleries from January 
21 through February 3, with a preview the evening of 
the 20th. The visitor may vote for three popular prizes. 


NEW TERM OF ADULT CLASSES 


The new session of hobby classes for adults opens 
Janvury 10. For information turn to page 33. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


Most of the tapestries at the Institute, including two 
presented by the Hearst Foundation, now hang in the Hall 
of Sculpture. The Hall of Decorative Arts, on the balcony, 
is currently closed for reconstruction. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 

On view in Gallery A is a newly acquired painting, 
Charles II at Benediction by Pedro Ruiz Gonzalez. Larimer 
Avenue Bridge by John Kane is in Gallery C. In Gallery 
of Contemporary Art may be seen Composition with Three 
Figures (1932) by Fernand Léger, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Heinz II. 


But this sensuous pleasure is only a start- 





SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED LECTURE SERIES 
Music Hall, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Admission only by membership card 
January 11—Paciric ADVENTURES 

Captain Dwight Long will report on his world-encit- 
cling cruise in a 34-foot ketch, with stops in the Galapagos 
and Cocos islands; his hitch aboard the carrier Yorktown, 
where he filmed The Fighting Lady; and high spots from 
his picture, Tanga Tika. 

January 18—GonpDar 

(Harmony Dairy Company, sponsor) 

(Also given February 17 at 8:15 P.M., in Mellon Audi- 
torium, Mt. Lebanon, for Society members.) 

Peter and Mercia Ryhiner, big-game hunters without 
guns, take us on an exciting safari in quest of Gondar, 
an almost extinct one-horned Indian rhino. 

January 23—Cuina JouRNEY 

Karl Robinson made his picture just before the ‘‘bam- 
boo curtain’’ dropped, so this is mainly a travelogue about 
this picturesque country and the world’s largest national 
family. 

February 1—Formosa 

Also given January 31 at 8:15 P.M., in Mellon Auditorium, 
Mr. Lebanon, for Society members.) 

Colonel Homer F. Kellems spent several months on 
Formosa in 1954. In his films the Nationalist Government 
and military forces are seen as a progressive and largely 
self-sustaining unit on an island fortress. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LECTURES 

The series of Monday-afternoon illustrated talks by 
Herbert Weissberger, curator of decorative arts, resumes 
January 17. Turn to page 9 for information. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 


WALKING TALKS 
Tuesdays, 7:00 to7:45 P.M. 
Open to the public 
January 11—Dtnosaur Harr 
with J. LeRoy Kay 
January 18—Birp Hatt 
with Kenneth C. Parkes 
January 25—INsEcTS AND INVERTEBRATES 
with George E. Wallace 
February 1—Eoyrtian Hari 
with James L. Swauger 


STORY HOUR AND MOVIES 

Stories for six- to twelve-year-olds are told in Boys and 
Girls Room each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 

Pre-school Story Hour: Tuesdays, January 4 and 18, 
at 10:30 a.m., with talks for mothers at the same time. 

Saturday movies at 2:50 p.m., in Lecture Hall. 
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THE CONDUCTOR, a serigraph By MERvIN JULES 
Carnegie Institute Permanent Collection 


| THE LISTENER’S APPROACH TO MUSIC 


* of us, sometime in our musical de- 
velopment, have wished we might be- 
come more adept at understanding a piece of 
music at a first hearing, instead of wondering 
what it is all about. You have heard it said 
that “‘music is a universal language.’’ Well, 
so it is, but it has to be learned like any other 
language. To many people, music as an 
organized art is a foreign language. Most 
people know nothing about its grammar, its 
sentence construction, form, and so on. 

Of the thousands of people who attend 
concerts and consider themselves lovers of 
music, it is surprising how few have any real 
appreciation of it. Have you ever watched 
people at symphony concerts? Some bob 
their heads to keep time to the music, if it 
happens to be strongly rhythmical—and then 



























MARSHALL BIDWELL 


when the music quiets down they go off into 
a kind of stupor, or look around, or, worse 
yet, take a coughing spell. One wonders how 
many in that audience are really conscious, 
wide-awake listeners. 

The enjoyment of music is a complex affair. 
Did you ever analyze how we listen to music? 
In three ways: first, there is the direct sensu- 
ous effect of sounds on the ear. The simplest 
way to hear music is to listen for the sheer 
pleasure of the musical sound itself, basking 
in the sea of sound without thinking. Many 
use music as an escape from the realities of 
everyday life, a place to dream. Yes, musical 
tones gratify the ear just as light and color 
gratify the eye. Even animals derive pleasure 
from a rich, mellow tone—cats, for example, 
just love music! 
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But this sensuous pleasure is only a start- 
ing point in the listener’s development. Let 
us move to the second plane of listening. 
Music has expressive value; it can arouse feel- 
ings of surprising depth and variety; it appeals 
to our emotions. It can speak a sadness or joy 
much more intense than words can utter. 
What a close connection there is between 
musical sounds and our deepest feeling! 

The third and highest value of music is in 
its esthetic value, or beauty, the sheerly 
musical plane. It has to do with form and 
design, unity, proportion, satisfying balance 
between phrases. This is the intellectual ap- 
proach. The intelligent listener must not only 
hear the melodies, the rhythms, the har- 
monies, tone colors, but above all he must, in 
order to follow the line of the composer's 
thought, know something of the principles of 
musical form. Listening to all these elements 
constitutes this important third plane. 

To listen to music with a vacant mind is to 
miss more than half of it. What subjects, 
then, should the listener study? Mainly two 
things: the form of music, and something of 
its history. Knowledge of form helps us from 
getting lost. It can prepare the listener to 
recognize what is coming next in a piece of 
music, to identify the main themes and ob- 
serve their treatment. It helps to know some- 
thing of how a piece is built. There is no more 
fascinating study for the listener than to trace 
the development of musical form from the 
simple folk song to the sonata and symphony. 
The historical approach helps us to know 
something of the period in which it was com- 
posed, the stage of musical development it 
represents, and the personality of the com- 
poser. It helps us to understand why a piece 
by Haydn doesn’t sound like Wagner. 

There is one fortunate aspect of this whole 
matter, and that is that one does not have to 
be a trained musician to appreciate musical 
compositions. Some of the most discriminat- 


would necessitate illustration at the piano, 
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ing music-lovers I know are people who can- 
not read music, sing, or play an instrument. 
The power of enjoying the best music is not a 


rare and special privilege, but the natural in-{ 


heritance of anyone who has a good enough 
ear to distinguish one tune from another. 

So, if you have any feelings of inferiority 
about your musical reactions, try to rid your- 
self of them. There is just one minimum re- 
quirement. You must be able to recognize a 
melody when you hear it. Very few people are 
tone deaf. If you can recognize a melody, 
there’s nothing to worry about. Our troubles 
come from lack of observation—our failure 
to hear what the composer is saying. 

Why do we have to listen so carefully? 
The trouble is that music is so elusive. In- 
tangible sounds are continually shifting and 
evaporating, fading away. No sooner have 
we heard a pleasant tune than it completely 
vanishes and other sounds take our attention. 


We have to remember something that hap-; 


pened a moment ago. First, you must hear, 
and second, you must remember what you 
have heard. It is different with the other arts: 
when we look at a painting or piece of sculp- 
ture we have the whole composition right 
there in front of us. But music is not sta- 
tionary, it is an art that exists in point of 
time. It is constantly changing, and our 
memories are put to it to retain sounds that no 
longer exist. Music, you see, is a time art, 
while painting is a space art. 

The element of time is a tyrannical thing. 
It is like going past the facade of a building 
in a car that is all closed except the front 
window. As a matter of fact, there is a close 
analogy between music and architecture. 


Dr. Bidwell is organist and director of music at Car 
negie Institute, where his Sunday-afternoon recitals hold 
a unique position in the musical program of the city. 
The course for adults on music appreciation that he has 
introduced this year on Monday evenings has been called 
by Etude ‘‘a model of its kind.” 
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ANNUAL CONCERT OF 
The Friends of the Music Library 


Monday, January 24, at 8:30 P.M. 
HALL OF SCULPTURE 


SUZANNE BLOCH 


lutenist and singer to the lute 
player of the virginal and the recorder 


Admission is by membership card. Annual minimum 
dues of $1.00 may be paid at the door or to Robert 
Griswold, 222 Melwood Avenue, Pittsburgh 13. 
Except for operating expenses, membership dues are 
donated to the Music Division of Carnegie Library 
for new materials. 








The average layman, the man who has been 
dragged to a concert by his wife or has come 
out of curiosity, hears music as mere sounds— 
separate, fragmentary, unrelated. Only after 
he has been able to group these tones into 
definite melodies, as we group words into 
sentences, do they become—for him—music. 
To approach sounds in such a way as to 
‘make sense’’ out of them—that is the art of 
listening to music. 

The first step is to concentrate on the first 
theme you hear, so that as the plan unfolds or 
develops you will be able to recognize the 
chief motives—those little scraps of tune that 
have their own individuality and recur again 
and again. 

Here, then, is a matter of primary im- 
portance to the would-be intelligent music- 
lover. If he can learn to distinguish with 
certainty whatever motives he hears, half the 
battle is already won. As soon as the listener 
gtasps the fact that a piece of music has defi- 
nite subjects, and is able to recognize these, 
he is well on the road to recognizing the re- 
lation of parts to one another and to the 
whole. And so our first concern has to do 





with form in music. Like a drawing, we have 
definite structure in music, and in all the arts 
there is repetition of a motive. 

Music is such an evanescent, elusive thing 
that a motive must be repeated so that we get 
it firmly in our consciousness. Musical form 
has to do with the distribution of these repeti- 
tions. If a piece of music consists of series of 
melodic bits, each differing from the other, 
the composer failing to repeat any tune that 
the ear can identify, then it is formless. 

How would you like to listen for a half 
hour to a composition in which something 
new was being uttered constantly, never re- 
turning to a melody that you heard before? 
Such sustained effort to take in something 
new would tire us out mentally. Physical man 
is simply not capable of absorbing unlimited 
ideas, as the person found who tried to read 
the dictionary through but had to give it up 
because ‘“‘it changed the subject too often.”’ 

If we take any simple tune, we find that at 
regular intervals the first notes of the melody 
are repeated. All savage races are musically 
like children; they cannot keep more than one 
or two bits of tune in mind at the same time, 
and these they repeat monotonously, perhaps 
turning from the first to the second, then back 
to the first again. As we rise in the human 
scale, the phrases get longer and more varied 
and there is some semblance of design, but 
still the sounds lack coherence, like small 
children trying to tell stories that are a string 
of incidents having no relationship to each 
other. The savage lacks the power to think 
consecutively, or to hold the relations of dif- 
ferent factors in his mind. Tones themselves 
are merely raw material. It is not until they 
are arranged in some systematic manner that 
they produce what we call music. 

The four essential elements of music are 
rhythm, melody, harmony, and tone color. 
We will consider the first two, since they are 
the basic elements. A discussion of harmony 











would necessitate illustration at the piano, 
and tone color involves the ability to dif- 
ferentiate between the essential quality of 
various orchestral instruments. 

Rhythm gives originality to musical 
themes; it has to do with duration of sounds. 
Without rhythm, music would be dead and 
monotonous, not to say meaningless. It is the 
oldest, most primitive element in music. 
Someone has said, ‘‘First there was rhythm, 
then came music.’ 

Rhythm can perform elementary functions 
by mere noises, such as handclapping or 
tapping two objects together. Primitive 
Savages use percussion instruments, such as 
drums and tom-toms, and find pleasure and 
satisfaction in constant reiteration of mo- 
notonous rhythmic figures, long before they 
can appreciate melody or harmony. 

Very young children are attracted by 
rhythm. We therefore assume that the same 
order prevailed at the dawn of civilization, 
when musical instruments made themselves 
felt. We also know that the rhythmic feeling 
is more widespread than the musical feeling, 
and in the scale of values is of a lower order. 
Our earliest ancestors became aware of the 
peculiar thrill or ‘‘nervous intoxication” 
that psychologists tell us is at the base of our 
physical response to musical sounds. 

Rhythm underlies all musical form. It gives 
the normal pulsations to music. Nearly every 
person possesses a rhythmic sense that re- 
sponds to the musical pulse. It is implanted in 
our system, in our heart action, resulting in 
measured time values. It is, therefore, an 
organic, a natural, instinctive reflex rather 
than requiring any mental effort on our part. 
This explains why a great many people have 
a rhythmic feeling yet are not musical. 

Regular beats or pulses and recurring ac- 
cents can be felt in a line of poetry, and these 
occur also in music. Here the passage of time 
is measured by the recurrence of alternating 


which it returns at the conclusion. The re- 





strong and weak accents with more or less 
regularity, like the ticking of a clock or the 
clicking of wheels on a train, which suggest 
patterns. How characteristically human is the 
need to measure forward motion. 

This duality has gone over naturally into 
music; it accounts for the fact that folk songs 
and dances are built upon the time values of 
two and its multiples. It also explains why 
music with a pronounced accent and strong 
rhythm finds almost universal acceptance 
among mankind. Dixie has an irresistible 
rhythm—we feel the urge to bob the head or 
tap the foot. Band music is always popular 
with the crowd. 

Rhythm is the only thing that can be 
measured in music. The composer conceives 
the basic recurrence of strong and weak pulsa- 
tions in terms of measures or bar-lines. If 
every fourth pulsation is strongest, he uses 
the number 4 in his time signature to indicate 
the length of the measure; if every third pulsa- 
tion is the strongest, he uses the number 3. 

In both poetry and music we feel either two 
beats or three beats, as the case may be. 
There are fundamentally two schemes of pul- 
sation: first, that in which a strong beat is 
followed by a weak one—1212; and second, 
that in which a strong beat is followed by 
two weak ones—123123. Within each unit, 
or measure, there are of course smaller com- 
binations—groups of half-beat notes of 
quarter-beat notes. The simplest of musical 
rhythms is that of the march. Usually two 
beats to a measure, it is the most common and 
orderly of rhythms, yet it has given rise to 
some of the most exciting music in the whole 
repertoire. Some dance forms have a more 
complicated pattern. 

When listening to music, cultivate your 
rhythmic sense by trying to detect the rhythm. 
It will clarify your musical perception and 
increase your enjoyment. We must not assume 
that all musical accents occur with mechani- 
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What is an example of a perfect melody? 
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SIX LECTURES ON THE DECORATIVE ARTS 


CONTINUING THE SERIES BEGUN IN THE AUTUMN 


By Hersert WEISSBERGER 
Curator of Decorative Arts 


Monday afternoons at 2:30 o'clock in Lecture Hall 


For members of Carnegie Institute Society and their friends 





January 17 EARLY CHRISTIAN ART Symbolic and figural representation, in various 
media, in the art of the Early Christians. 
January 24 BYZANTINE ART The decorative arts in the Byzantine Empire as 
exemplified in ivory, goldsmith, and enamel work. 
January 31 CAROLINGIAN AND The flourishing of the decorative arts in the West 
OTTONIAN ART under the Carolingian and Ottonian Emperors. 
February 7 ROMANESQUE ART Domestic and ecclestiastic furniture and goldsmith 
work in the Romanesque period. 
February 14 GOTHIC ARTS The age of the Gothic Cathedral reflected in its 
decorative arts. 
| February 21 MEDIEVAL TAPESTRIES The history of tapestries from medieval times, 


culminating in the Unicorn series. 











cal regularity. The effect of music played with 
regular emphasis on the first pulse is like 
reading poetry in a sing-song manner that 
brings out the rhythm but destroys the 
poetry. That is the main trouble with our 
popular songs, the Tin-Pan Alley Broadway 
hits. 

To provide more variety, many composers 
use the device known as syncopation, or 
shifting of an accent from a strong beat to a 
weak beat. 

It is impossible to discuss melody and 
thythm separately, for they belong together. 
Melody is the natural outgrowth of rhythm 
and sometimes you may even recognize a tune 
from hearing its rhythm. If melody is the life- 
blood of music, rhythm is the heartbeat or 
pulse which drives. 

Melody probably started from the natural 











inflections of human speech. We all know 
how ordinary street cries of newspaper and 
other vendors, of train announcers, become 
distinct melodies. The music of western 
civilization, however, is based on certain 
definite scales. 

It is interesting that birds and humans use 
definite scale notes in their music. Man in- 
vents new combinations in infinite variety; 
consequently man needs a working system. 
He takes a certain series of notes and makes 
his tunes out of these. Such a series is called 
a scale. ‘A scale is simply the regiment of the 
notes used in a tune, drawn up on parade, and 
made to number off,’’ according to one writer. 

The tones used in Come, Thou Almighty King 
are from the scale of G major. You will ob- 
serve that the tone G serves as the basic note 
around which the melody gravitates and to 











which it returns at the conclusion. The re- 
turn gives us a feeling of rest. This feeling for 
tonality is deeply rooted. We almost in- 
stinctively recognize departures from it and 
the return to it. You will realize this some- 
times when the scale modulates into some 
other key in the middle of a composition. 

Melody consists of various elements, such 
as pitch, rhythm, accent, which combined 
make a melody. It’s like mixing the in- 
gredients of a cake or pudding. One cook pro- 
duces something that appeals; another, some- 
thing that you simply cannot eat. Out of the 
same musical elements I can make up a tune 
that one would never want to hear again; 
Schubert produces one that will haunt the 
world forever. 

Melody is such a subtle affair. We some- 
times wonder why the melody of one com- 
poser sounds so different from another. No 
composer can tell you how he writes melodies, 
for they are a part of his innermost self. 
Melody is the most spiritual thing in music. 

Think of Handel's Largo, Dvorak’s Largo, 
Bach's Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring, and 
Brahm’s Andante, from his First Symphony, 
if you know them. No one could possibly 
mistake any one of these for anything else, 
for the spirit of the composer is in each of 
these melodies. It’s such a mysterious thing 
that it is impossible to find the secret of its 
vitality in its physical construction. A great 
melody seems to have a sort of halo around it. 

Some of the greatest composers have 
labored over their melodies. You all know 
the Andante from Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony, or would if you heard it. Well, Bee- 
thoven wasn’t one of those spontaneous com- 
posers, such as Schubert, who was always 
writing little themes on his cuffs, or on the 
tablecloth or cafe menus. No, Beethoven had 
to work things out; he was a meticulous com- 
poser who constantly revised, and his sketch- 
book shows how he struggled with this tune. 
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What is an example of a perfect melody? 
Londonderry Air 1 consider one such. It moves 
step-wise, never makes a jump without a 


reason, and has a wonderful climax. This | 
climax, furthermore, is intensified by re- 


peating the preceding phrase. The highest 
note is heard only once, so that its effect is 
not weakened, like the highest light in a 
painting. Organic unity is attained by the 
frequent use of the first ascending motive. 

While we cannot discover the magic touch 
that makes certain relationships beautiful, 
any more than we can do the same by dis- 
secting a flower, we can analyze some of the 
things that we expect to find in a good 
melody, such as a graceful curve, a sense of 
climax, and a sense of balance between 
phrases. Incidentally, we can learn a lot 
about melodies by examining some of the 
folk songs of all nations. They are perfect 
examples in miniature of the elements of 
which music is made. 


BONUS 


Mo of Carnegie Institute Society are 
invited to an illustrated lecture by 
Theodore L. Low, director of education at 
the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, in 
Music Hall on Wednesday, January 12, at 
8:00 p.m. Dr. Low’s subject is ‘“The Age of 
Enlightenment."’ The talk is sponsored by the 
department of history at Carnegie Tech. 

Dr. Low will present the underlying at- 
titudes and ideals of the eighteenth century 
in visual terms, paying especial attention to 
Paris as the intellectual center of Europe with 
its salons frequented by Diderot, Montes- 
quieu, D’Alembert, Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
Franklin. Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and the minor arts will be considered, testify- 
ing to the cultural unity of the age and the 
prevailing sense of optimism up to the time 
of the French Revolution. 
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A STRANGER AND AFRAID 


Reviewing Harriette Arnow's ‘The Dollmaker’’ 


_— Bible begins with a garden. Man is 
expelled from the Garden of Eden and 
soon builds the city called Babel. Between 
Eden and Babel there is a social polarity, a 
shifting to and fro that explains much of the 
evolution of human society, a shuttling be- 
tween Eden and Babel, between country and 
town, between the metropolis and field and 
forest. Mankind gravitates by magnetic pull 
to the cities. Urbanization is an almost ir- 
resistible social tendency in all civilizations. 
Yet the more man gets confused in the babble 
of the cities, the more he dreams to return to 
the Garden of Eden with its vision of idyllic 
peace. 

Thus the Garden of Eden is both a point of 
departure for mankind and the goal of his 
dreams. This polarity between Babel and 
Eden can be seen in Biblical history. When, 
for example, in the days of the northern 
Kingdom, the great city of Samaria developed, 
and its King Ahab and its Queen Jezebel 
dominated life with despotism and corrup- 
tion, who came to rebuke them but the man 
clad in rough skins, Elijah from the distant 
countryside of Gilead. 

Then later when the city of Bethel became 
the Babel of its time and many oppressions 
and sins were committed within its walls, 
who then should come and rebuke them but 
Amos from the countryside of Judah, who 
described himself as a ‘“‘herdsman and a 


Dr. Freehof's article is excerpted from one of the 
reviews in his current-literature series which each autumn 
attracts enthusiastic crowds of women from all over 
Pittsburgh and environs to the Rodef Shalom Temple. 
Three others will be presented in CarngeGizg MaGazing, 
drawn from this twenty-first annual series. 
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trimmer of sycamore trees.’’ So the Biblical 
social ethic is always the story of the cor- 
ruption of urban Babel and its correction by 
the voice that breathed o’er Eden, the fresh 
ethical fragrance of the countryside. 

This polarity, the field and the forest cor- 
recting the city streets, goes beyond Bible 
history and may, without stressing the point 
too much, be described as the story of the 
ethical progress of human society. It is not 
only Biblical, it is classic. The great city of 
antiquity is Rome. It was the greatest con- 
centration of urban mass-life in antiquity. It 
was the civilization of a world clothed in 
purple, imperial majesty. Then arose the 
country mood to correct the city’s evil. The 
Stoic philosophy was in mood rural. It 
taught that the only decent way for a human 
being to live was a life of simplicity and calm- 
ness, always to be ‘‘in harmony with nature.”’ 

The great preacher of this nature phi- 
losophy was a voluntary exile from Rome, 
the Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who 
spent the best part of his life in the rough 
camps on the northern frontier and wrote the 
Stoic classic, his world-famous Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius, a paean to the nobility of 
simpler life. 

The polarity between town and country is 
even more than Biblical and Roman. When 
the Middle Ages broke down and, instead 
of the separate duchies of independent feudal 
lords, the nation grew up, the grandest city 
in all the world was Paris with its splendif- 
erous appendage, the palace of Versailles. 
It represented all the new wealth and all the 
corruption of urban living at the dawn of 
modernity. But again came the Elijah and the 







































Amos and the Marcus Aurelius with the 
vision of the ideal country life. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, the philosopher, 
wrote his books proclaiming the philosophy 
of simplicity. Much of America influenced 
him. He thought of the noble savage, the 
noble red man. In fact the novels of James 
Fenimore Cooper, now reviving in public in- 
terest, affected Europe greatly, picturing as 
they did a noble unspoiled man of the trails 
of the forest. The whole philosophy of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau is that society began by 
human simplicity in the country, and his 
whole concept of education was to build upon 
the natural and unspoiled life of the child. 
The first modern revolution in education 
and in governmental philosophy came from a 
desire to escape once more from Babel and 
get back to Eden. In the United States before 
the Civil War the city of Boston was the 
great urban center, the hub of culture and of 
wealth and of power. The great merchant 
princes of Boston with their ships bringing 
wealth, their clippers from the China Sea, 
built their great houses and developed their 
aristocracy. 

So Henry Thoreau escaped from it all, back 
to an Eden by a little pool in Walden, and 
wrote the book of the simple life, the country 
correcting the city, Walden, which has be- 
come a classic of American literature. So it 
goes on through all the human story. The 
dream of country simplicity, arising in the 
human consciousness when the urban battle 
becomes too much to bear. 

In the present stage of our civilization the 
city life has again become difficult. Vandal- 
ism, criminality, race hatreds terrify the 
human spirit. There must be, by the logic of 
the past, beginning with Scripture and going 
through the history of man, a renewed yearn- 
ing for the simplicity of the unspoiled coun- 
tryside. But it is difficult to attain it or even 
imagine it in modern times. As recently as 
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1850 Henry Thoreau could still find an un- 
spoiled pond in an unspoiled wood not 
twenty miles from a great city. But life has 
changed. Now there is certainly in America 
a complete urbanization, or at least a de- 
isolation of the countryside. Where is there 
an unspoiled simple Eden in America, without 
radio, without television, without tele- 
phone, where there can be isolation and 
unaffected serenity of the spirit? It is all gone. 

There is no Shangri-La. Then how does the 
American Spirit find the country correction 
for the confusion and excitements of city life? 
Not being able to find true solitude, we make 
a jest of the whole idea, and put the ancient 
dream into a comic strip called Dog Patch, 
and tell of its heroes, Little Abner and Daisy 
Mae. Or we bring to city dance halls the folk 
dancing of the Kentucky mountains, where 
there is still reserved old English and Scottish 
customs. We repeat as half-humorous the 


heartbreak of the old medieval English bal-} 


lads, the old English and Scottish folk songs 


from the still comparatively isolated moun-} 


tains, the Great Smokies, in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. But we are now too sophisticated 


to have prophets come from there. We tried} 


that about thirty years ago when a man, 


John Fox, Jr., wrote The Little Shepherd of 


Kingdom Come. The book had a momentary 
popularity, then was forgotten. 

To us the lonely mountains are Little Abner 
and Daisy Mae and Sadie Hawkins Day and 
Dog Patch. We sing the ballads, mountain 
music, and pick up the old square dances and 
make a fad of it. Unconsciously the quiet 
solemnity reaches us for all our jesting, be 
cause in the mountain ballads there is some 
thing of the old sadness: 

Come all ye maidens, listen to me, 
Don't hang your affection on a green willow tree, 


The tree it will wither, the leaves they will die, 
And you'll be forsaken and never know why. 


The old heartbreak of lost love and the corm 
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stant reminder of the grave come through, 
even in the synthetic mountain ballad. Tin 
Pan Alley copies it without knowing that it 
is copying ancient heartbreak. 

The time is long overdue when someone 
should restudy these simple decencies of the 
mountain folk, and without comic strips, and 
without hillbilly songs, portray them as 
seriously as Amos spoke when he came from 
the country to Babel, or as Marcus Aurelius 
spoke when he wrote from his camp for im- 
perial Rome. This was attempted this year in 
anovel, and it is to the credit of the American 
people that they made the novel a best seller. 

The author, Harriette Arnow, herself a na- 
tive of the Kentucky mountains—she now 
lives in Detroit—had written a successful 
book previously, Hunters Horn, also about the 
same people. To tell the story of Eden and 
Babel in clear juxtaposition, she takes a 
family from the mountains and brings them 
into Willow Run in Detroit, and describes 
their bewilderment and their struggle. That 
is the essential purpose of her fine novel The 
Dollmaker. 

The story can best be visualized as a series 
of contrasts, the characters standing against 
the contrasting background. First, of course, 
there is the heroine, the mother, the great 
ungainly homely mountain mother, with an 
ungainly name, Gertie Nevils, and her hus- 
band Clovis, who loves mechanics, takes ma- 
chines apart, puts them together again, with 
little pay, instead of being interested in work- 
ing a farm, and who yearns for the great city, 
for Detroit with its manufacturing plants. 
Their children: the oldest girl Clytie, who 
swerves from a Biblical religiousness in Ken- 
tucky to becoming a movie fan in Detroit; 
the boy Reuben who tries life in Detroit and 
cannot endure it and escapes to the moun- 
tains in Kentucky; the boy Enoch who ad- 
justs himself to city life; the little girl Cassie 
who has a tragic ending; and the infant boy 
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Amos—it was clever of her to take Amos, 
the countryside prophet—as the baby child 
with which the story begins. 

Gertie has a great block of well-seasoned 
cherry wood and she has been whittling 
away at it, not steadily, only wien the mood 
would take her, when her heartbreak drove 
her. This becomes the central symbol of the 
book. She was not sure what she was going 
to make out of it. Sometimes she said, when 
she was asked, she thought of Judas, poor 
Judas, not with his mouth drooling and his 
hand out for money, but with his heart 
broken by regret. When life in Detroit seemed 
no longer worth living she thought maybe 
Judas would come out of this block, the re- 
pentant Judas. Sometimes she said Christ, 
maybe, but he does not seem to want to come 
out of the wood; and then sometimes she 
thought of Amos, that fierce country prophet 
who comes to speak to great cities. Mean- 
time she whittled dolls for her children, and 
later also for sale to support her family when 
Clovis was out of work. 

In many ways this is a deeply moving book. 
It is quite an achievement to make a heroine 
out of such a character. To describe her, of 
course, was not too difficult, but to make her 
a beloved heroine, or at least a deeply re- 
spected person, is quite an achievement. First 
of all, she isn’t handsome; she isn’t of an 
attractive age; she isn’t bouncing with 
optimism and courage. She just has a quiet 
strength, almost an animal strength to save 
her family as well as she can, in a world that 
she does not understand. She gives up also 
all her artistic dreams in order to meet her 
family’s need. 

Harriette Arnow, whose native folk this 
type is, understood the half-wordless at- 
tempt to express deep things. She uses 
whittling as a symbol of the unsung songs in 
the heart of the mountain folk. Then she 
uses an effective method of contrasting the 










































country with the city. She has all the folks 
helping each other around the little mountain 
store waiting for the mail, to contrast it with 
the snarling hatred in Paradise Alley in De- 
troit. She has Gertie teaching her children 
personally, mother to child, out of a beloved 
book, in order to contrast it with the mad- 
house of overcrowded city schools. Then she 
describes the folksiness of the mountain 
people, all of one kind who knew their an- 
cestors and knew each others’ great-aunts, 
and moves them suddenly into a place where 
no one knows her, but she understands every- 
body else. 

These brilliant contrasts give a picture of a 
person tragically lost and fighting against be- 
wilderment, and achieving at a sacrifice the 
protection of her family. 

Yet the power of the book is beyond the 
achievement of converting a plain mountain 
woman into an attractive, almost lovable per- 
son. Harriette Arnow reaches certain depths 
in us. She is not very clear in what she wants 
to say, but she certainly intends something 
rather deep, for the book is drenched in sym- 
bolism. This block of cherry wood, and not 
knowing what Gertie is going to bring out of 
it, Jesus or Judas or Amos, but still whittling 
away at it, is clearly some sort of symbol. 
Perhaps that is a function of art, to give us a 
deep sense of meaning waiting to be brought 
out, even though the author does not quite 
tell you precisely what she means. 

The bewilderment of a good decent human 
being in a world so different from the world 
in which she was raised, a person compelled 
to live as a stranger, yet trying to build a 
sense of at-homeness, means much more than 
Gertie Nevils and the “‘hillbillies.’’ It is a 
symbol of everybody in the modern world. 
There is always a haunting touch of home- 
sickness in every modern life. That home- 
sickness is basically biographical. We yearn 
for the Eden of childhood. But that bio- 
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graphical homesickness has been augmented 
in the modern age to a historical homesick- 
ness. We are all strangers now. We have all 


moved into an era that we do not understand, 


an era of snarling strangers. ‘‘Hillbilly,’’ a 
name of hate, is directed at all people by 
other people everywhere. We have suddenly 
been transported into an age in which none 
of our past experience gives us any real guide. 
The English poet Hausman, as he describes his 
first awareness of being an alien in a strange 
world, describes Gertie Nevils and all of us 
today. We do not always know who is 
against us. Everybody is a potential snarler 
and curser today. It is a world from which 
the old kinship seems to have departed. So 
Hausman said: 

And how am I to face the odds 

Of man’s bedevilment and God's? 

I, a stranger and afraid 

In a world I never made. 
“A stranger and afraid, in a world I never 
made.’’ Gertie, the ungainly mountain 
woman, is a symbol of all human beings fac- 
ing such an alien, strange world. She is be- 
wildered but remains strong. She does not 


quite understand what is going on, but her | 


inherited stamina, and what she learned from 
the countryside, her sense of reality, her will 
to keep on doing things, all this sustains her 
even if it becomes necessary to give up the 
dream, to chop it up, to use it for practical 
living. If that has to be done, if the dream 
must be set aside, let it be done, but somehow 
we will live through this fog. 

As for Gertie Nevils, so for us, the dream 
of a calmer world is postponed. The ideals of 
a peaceful, brotherly world no longer domi- 
nate out thoughts. But that is only tempo- 
rary. She will some day find another fine 
piece of wood, and begin her artistry again. 
Only for a while are we just Dollmakers. The 
creation of the social dream, the earthly 
Eden, will surely be resumed. 
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ECOLOGY IN THIS CHANGING WORLD 


o plant or animal lives entirely alone. 

It has various effects upon other plants 
and animals, and upon the soil and often even 
the nearby climate. It is, in turn, affected by 
the soil, the climate, and the other living 
organisms which altogether make up its en- 
vironment. The study of these interrelation- 
ships comprises Ecology, and the principles 
of ecology are applied in forestry, agricul- 
ture, horticulture, wildlife management, and 
even in the growth and care of house plants. 

Autumn is one of the most ecologically in- 
teresting periods of the year. The asters, 
goldenrods, and other plants whose flowers 
make our autumn landscape so glorious were 
not able to come into bloom until the longer 
nights of autumn; for which we are thankful. 
This dependence of many plants upon the 
length of the night is now made use of by 
many florists in controlling the date of 
blooming for flower shows. Were it not for 
this ecological relation of many plants to the 
relative length of day and night, the flowers 
of our fields, forests, and gardens would appear 
at very different dates than they do. 

The chill days of autumn. give due notice 
of the oncoming starvation days and cold of 
winter. The chipmunk goes through his 
busiest days storing away nuts. Others of the 
“seven sleepers’’—the bat and the bear, the 
woodchuck and skunk, the raccoon and the 
jumping mouse—store away fat in their own 
bodies to keep them alive during their more 


Dr. Jennings is director emeritus of Carnegie Museum 
and retired head of the department of biological sciences 
of the University of Pittsburgh. He is the author of A 
Manual of the Mosses of Western Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
Regions, now in its second edition, and of the large two- 
volume Wildflowers of Western Pennsylvania and the Upper 
Obio Basin, illustrated by Andrey Avinoff. 
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or less unbroken hibernation. Most of our 
birds wing their way to sunnier climes where 
fresh food is still available; the angleworm 
can’t fly, so he seeks a warmer climate deep 
in the soil below the frost line. 

Whole books might be written about the 
many ways in which plants and animals pre- 
pare for winter. Generally speaking, the 
tenderest part of a plant is the young grow- 
ing tip or bud. The Danish ecologist Raun 
kiar classified plants according to the pro- 
tection afforded the growing tip against 
drought and cold. In the moist tropics, such 
plants as the banana and India rubber plant 
have unprotected buds; but in our region we 
find the winter buds of trees and shrubs com- 
pact and rather dry, and shingled over with 
waterproof scales that are often even resinous 
or varnished. Water-soaked buds would be 
killed by freezing. Many herbs, such as the 
asters and phloxes, die down to the ground, 
but form buds at or in the surface of the pro- 
tecting soil, where further protection is often 
afforded by dead leaves and snow. Another 
class consists of creeping plants, such as the 
strawberry and the pestiferous loosestrife of 
lawns, which likewise seek the protection 
of the soil. Many of our spring bulbs and 
corms, such as the crocus, protect the grow- 
ing tip by passing the winter deep in the 
warmer underground climate with the angle- 
worm. 

The autumn chills and shorter days of 
October prevented the formation of the green 
chlorophyll of the leaves as fast as it was used 
up, and the hitherto masked golden pig- 
ments of the sugar maple and aspen, the 
scarlet sap colors of the red maple and gum, 
are revealed. At the same time the useful food 
materials of the leaves flow down into the 
























tree, where they are stored away for use next 
spring. The leaves, thus partly emptied, be- 
come lighter and more translucent. Golden 
maple leaves in mid-November, in Schenley 
Park, as tested with a light meter, permitted 
more than twice as much direct sunlight to 
pass through them as did green leaves from 
the same trees. This explains the beautiful 
golden glow in the atmosphere of a maple 
sugar grove in Somerset County on a sunny 
day in early October. 

The interrelations between plants and soil 
are very interesting and, scientifically as well 
as economically, very important. It is com- 
mon practice in farms and gardens to use 
commercial fertilizers containing nitrogen, 
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RAINIER’S STEEPLED TREES AND PERENNIAL FLOWERS: HABITAT GROUP, CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


potash, and phosphorus. Other necessary 
“essential elements’’ to the number of about 
a dozen are usually present in the soil. How- 
ever, from time to time it has been discovered 
that minute amounts of other “‘trace ele- 
ments’’ are essential for the growth of some 
plants. Sulphur was found to be necessary 
for satisfactory crops of alfalfa in parts of the 
West. A certain European violet grows only 
on soils containing zinc. Other plants absorb 
materials of apparently no use to them. The 
equisetums or scouring rushes thus become 


impregnated with silica to the extent that } 


early settlers used them for scouring their 
pots and pans. In places in western Canada 


equisetums were found to contain traces of 
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gold, and thus were of interest to prospec- 
tors. Some plants have been found to contain 
uranium. 

Many plants grow best in acid soils, while 
others require alkaline conditions. The walk- 
ing fern and Allegheny vine occur in our 
region only on limestone rocks. On the other 
hand, the mountain laurel and trailing arbu- 
tus require quite acid soils. Among the very 
numerous plants which are found on acid 
substrata, perhaps no group is more interest- 
ing than that of sphagnum bogs, such as occur 
near Mt. Davis and Mercer, and in Warren 
County, Pennsylvania, where there are rare 
bog orchids, cotton grass, and the insect- 
digesting pitcher plant and sundew. The 
sphagnum moss of such bogs absorbs many 
times its own weight of water, and while 
growing upwards it only partially decays 





FLUTED CACTI, EPHEMERAL LEAVES, AND ANNUALS: MUSEUM ARIZONA GROUP 
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below, becoming in the meantime acid, and 
also antiseptic to the extent that it has been 
used as a surgical dressing. 

An interesting phase of ecology is the in- 
terdependence of many living organisms. 
Most plants have fine hairs on the rootlets, 
through which dissolved food materials are 
absorbed, but in certain plants such as orchids 
the place of root-hairs is taken by soil fungi, 
which often penetrate the rootlet as a parasite 
but yet convey the food materials to the host 
plant. Transplanting our native orchids is 
difficult, since the conditions must be satis- 
factory for both the fungus and the orchid— 
two organisms with very different require- 
ments. The ecology of such a situation is very 
complex. The orchid derives food materials 
from the fungus; the fungus derives its food 
from the humus, which has been transformed 













































from the dead leaf mulch by the action of 
various bacteria, other fungi, and lower ani- 
mals such as the earthworm, and the kind of 
leaf-humus formed varies greatly according 
to the kind of leaf and the climatic conditions. 
Further, many orchids are pollinated by only 
a few, or even only one kind of insect. The 
wonder is that such plants did not become 
extinct long ago. 

Clovers and certain other plants enter into 
a sort of mutually advantageous partnership 
with certain bacteria that furnish nitrogen 
to them. Many fungi, such as the rusts and 
smuts, are parasites, injurious to the host 
plant. Misletoe, however, has some chloro- 
phyll and is able to make part of its food, but 
steals the rest from some helpless host tree 
upon whose branches it grows. Mistletoe 
berries have a sticky pulp, and the birds 
which feed on them fly about, wiping the 
pulp from their bills onto their perches, thus 
often gluing seeds into other trees and thus 
distributing the misletoe far and wide. 

The ecological conditions of the past help 
us to understand the present. The plants and 
animals that had been driven southward re- 
turned northward when the glaciers began 
their retreat from northern Pennsylvania 
about twenty thousand years ago, leaving 
stragglers behind in suitable habitats, such 
as the beaked willow in Fayette County, and 
the Labrador tea in Warren County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Since glacial times climates have 
changed to and fro, and relicts still remain in 
Butler County of midwestern prairies which 
once extended this far east. 

Abandoned fields about Pittsburgh every- 
where display ecological plant succession: 
first a weed stage; than an association of 
mative grasses, dewberries, and so on, takes 
over; this in turn is invaded and replaced by 
a shrub stage of blackberries, sumach; to be 
followed by a first forest stage dominated by 
locust, wild cherries, and red maple; which 
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in time may evolve into something like the 
original forest. 

Climates, soils, plants, and animals are 
ecologically closely interrelated. Rocks gradu- 
ally disintegrate and form soil. The rocky 
crest of a ridge in central Pennsylvania may 
be occupied by a sparse forest of pitch pine; 
but ridges with more soil between the rocks 
have mainly chestnut oak; while ridges like 
Laurel Ridge and Chestnut Ridge, with still 
more soil, have forests mainly of black and 
scarlet oaks. The uplands around Pittsburgh 
with a fairly fertile but rather shallow soil 
had mostly white oak; while the rich fertile 
lowlands were characterized by a so-called 
climax forest in which sugar maple and beech 
were prominent. On the other hand, ponds 
with aquatic vegetation, if given sufficient 
time, will fill up, and in our region there will 
be successive stages through bog or swamp, 
thence into red maple-elm forests, and finally 
the same climax, beech-sugar maple. 

It would truly be a catastrophe were the 
eventual wearing down of mountains and the 
filling of ponds and lakes finally to result in 
a relatively uniform lowland with every- 
where a climax association of plants and ani- 
mals. This would mean the extinction of the 
hundreds of thousands of plants and animals 
now adapted only to the various preceding 
ecological stages. 

The very existence of our present interest- 
ing variety of landscape, with its varied 
native flora and fauna, demands that the sur- 
face of the earth shall pass through the 
throes of mountain building, subsidence and 
emergence, erosion and changing climates. It 
is fortunate, indeed, that change is the order 
of Nature! A landscape without its ponds 
and swamps, and its rolling hills and moun- 
tains, with their ravines and waterfalls, and 
the ever changing variety of plant and animal 
life, would lack much that makes life so 
much worthwhile. 
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LARIMER AVENUE BRIDGE sy Joun Kane (1860-1934) 
Purchased for Carnegie Institute from Patrons Art Fund 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF JOHN KANE ; 


painting Scene from Scottish Highlands was 
admitted by the American Jury of Selection 
to the 1927 INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
PaintinGs at Carnegie Institute. And since 
his death in 1934 his soul has marched on 
with ever increasing strides. 

At the TwEeNnty-FirtH ANNIVERSARY Exui- 
BITION of the Museum of Modern Art of New 
York in October there were three of his can- 
vases on one wall as compared with one 


nes Kane has come a long way since his 
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JOHN O'CONNOR, JR. 


painting by some of the great in American art 
on other walls. Also in the last year a number 
of his canvases have been purchased and re- 
turned to his home town to be in private col- 
lections. It is well known that Turtle Creek 
Valley No. 1, the gift of his friend and patron 
G. David Thompson, has hung in the collec- 
tion of Carnegie Institute since 1939. But now 
Carnegie Institute has honored John Kane by 
purchase through the Patrons Art Fund of 
Larimer Avenue Bridge for the permanent col- 








lection. It marks the beginning of the apo- 
theosis of John Kane which will reach its 
peak when a canvas by him is acquired by or 
for the National Gallery. 

The painting, Larimer Avenue Bridge, is oil 
on canvas, 32 inches in height by 42 inches 
in width. It was painted in 1932, two years 
before his death. It is signed “‘John Kane”’ 
in the lower right-hand corner. 

The scene is the Frankstown-Larimer sec- 
tion of East Liberty. Horizontally across the 
canvas is the whole length of the Larimer 
Avenue Bridge, a concrete structure erected 
in 1912. In the lower foreground and spanned 
by the bridge is Washington Boulevard. The 
upper section of the canvas depicts the afore- 
mentioned section of East Liberty. A little 
to the right of center is the high square clock 
tower of the Larimer Grade School. In the 
distance may be seen the spires of St. Peter 
and Paul’s Church near the East Liberty 
Branch of Carnegie Library. Far away across 
the valley are Herron Hill and the heights 
along the Pennsylvania Railroad as it goes 
east from downtown Pittsburgh. No tree, or 
hillside vegetable garden, or chimney, or 
window in a dwelling is omitted. The houses, 
fields, and sky are all done in the artist’s 
inimitable style. That John Kane could see so 
much and with such detail through those 
dull, ever more dimming eyes of his is a 
miracle in itself, as was the fact that his 
crude brush, in a hand that should have long 





Mr. O'Connor retired from the associate directorship 
of the Department of Fine Arts nearly two years ago, but 
continues in close touch with the art world here and 
abroad. During the thirty-three years he was at the 
Institute he acted as friend to innumerable artists of the 
Pittsburgh area. His interest and friendship were a major 
factor in the appearance of local primitive artist, John 
Kane, on the art horizon. In connection with this, it is of 
interest to mention Sky Hooks, the autobiography of John 
Kane, written in 1938 by Marie McSwigan, of Pittsburgh. 


since lost its sensitiveness through the hard 
labor it had performed, moved with such 
facility over the canvas and enveloped the 
scene with varieties and gradations of greens 
and browns and greys. The canvas is well de- 
signed, and the artist made a delightful pat- 
tern out of each dwelling. It is amazing how 
he leads one into the picture under the span 
of the bridge and exits one by way of the 
curving steps to the boulevard lined with cars 
and garages. 

A photograph of the scene today from an 
eastern elevation beyond the bridge would 
reveal how John Kane held true to the pano- 
rama before him. No camera could encompass 
a scene depicted on the canvas. Now, one 
might only add the spire of the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church and the Cathedral of 
Learning in the distance to complete a 1954 
view of the district. 

Again, in this painting, as in so many 
others, he offers that strange mixture of in- 
dustrialized urban and rural life, the presenta- 
tion of which seemed to have a strange fasci- 
nation for him. Pittsburgh or sections thereof, 
as in Larimer Avenue Bridge, was his constant 
theme. When he was asked why, he replied 
readily and fittingly, ‘Why shouldn't I? I 
have helped to build its mills and homes. I 
have paved its streets, made steel, and painted 
its houses. It is my city. Why shouldn't I 
paint it?’’ He was expressing that conception 
of ownership that is so foreign to many other- 
wise intelligent folk. 

It may seem passing strange to couple the 
names of the recently deceased Henri Matisse, 
one of the most sophisticated of artists, 
and that of John Kane, untutored and one of 
the humblest of the children of God. And 
yet the advice of the former was scrupulously 
adhered to by the latter. ‘“The important 
thing,’’ Matisse insisted, “is to keep the 
naiveté of childhood. You study, you learn, 

[Turn to page 24] 
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DARLINGTON AND WILLIAM McGUFFEY 


N™ to an old church, a venerable school 
is the most interesting memorial of a 
generation that is gone, for in the old school, 
as well as in the old church, minds were de- 
veloped, ambitions planted, and characters 
molded. One of the most notable of old stone 
buildings in western Pennsylvania is the Old 
Stone Academy at Darlington, in Beaver 
County, affectionately referred to by its for- 
mer pupils as ‘‘the old stone pile.’’ The fine 
old stone building is still to be seen at one 
end of Darlington, where long after the 
Academy had disappeared it was used as a 
station on the railroad running from New 
Galilee to Lisbon, Ohio. 

The Academy was chartered in 1806, when 
Darlington was called Greersburg. There is 
a tradition, apparently unconfirmed, that 
John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry fame, was for 
a time a student in this academy at Greers- 
burg, or Darlington. The famous master of 
this academy was the Rev. Thomas E. Hughes, 
the Presbyterian minister in the town. We 
have a record of a resolution from the meet- 
ing of the board of trustees in the early years 
of the Academy that outlined the menu for 
the students. It was as follows: 

‘Resolved, that breakfast shall consist of 
bread with butter, or meat, and coffee. Din- 
ner of bread and meat, with sauce. Supper of 
bread and milk.”’ 

Evidently it was thought that those who 





Dr. Macartney, for twenty-six years minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, is now living 
on the campus of Geneva College, where his father was 
professor of science. He is doing a great deal of preach- 
ing and lecturing and has recently published two new 
books, bringing to a total of fifty-six his publications on 
history and religion. This article is taken from Not Far 
From Pittsburgh. 
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dined on the fare of the Greek and Latin gods 
could get along with a light diet in the things 
of this world. 

The Academy’s chief claim to fame is that 
within its gray walls there was once a student 
who was destined to become, through his 
books, America’s greatest teacher. This was 
none other than William Holmes McGuffey. 
McGuffey was born September 23, 1800, on a 
farm near West Alexander, in Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, where a monument 
stands to his memory. His father, Alexander 
McGuffey, was an Indian fighter under St. 
Clair and Wayne. In 1802 the father settled on 
the Connecticut Reserve near Youngstown, 
Ohio. The boy had his early training from his 
mother, and read Latin with the Presbyterian 
pastor at Youngstown. He was marked as a 
precocious lad, and could recite from memory 
whole chapters of the Bible. 

In 1818 he entered the Academy at Darling- 
ton, or Greersburg. It is related that the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, the master of the school, was 
one day riding his horse down a country lane, 
when, passing a cottage, he heard the voice 
of a woman in prayer asking that God would 
open up some way for the training of her boys 
for His service. He spent the night with the 
family and, impressed with the worthiness of 
the mother and the capacity of the boy 
William, made arrangements for the boy to 
enter the Academy at Darlington. Here Mc- 
Guffey received from old Dr. Hughes an im- 
portant part of his scholastic training. In a 
real sense the famous McGuffey readers go 
back not only to McGuffey, but to that fine 
old Presbyterian pastor and teacher, Thomas 
Hughes. 

McGuffey was graduated from Washington 
College, now Washington and Jefferson, in 











1826. In 1829 he became professor of languages 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. There he 
was licensed to preach the gospel in the 
Presbyterian Church. He was never ordained, 
but frequently preached. One of his preaching 
posts was Darrtown, near Oxford. McGuffey 
afterward said that he had preached as many 
as three thousand sermons. The sermons were 
never written, but were preached extempo- 
raneously. In 1839 McGuffey became presi- 
dent of the Ohio University at Athens. After 
that he served for a time at Woodworth Col- 
lege in Cincinnati. In 1845 he became pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at the University 
of Virginia, where he served until his death, 
May 4, 1873. 

In 1836, 1837, and 1844 McGuffey produced 
his famous Eclectic Readers, being assisted 
in the work by a younger brother, Alexander. 
These readers, together with the Eclectic 
Spelling Book, reached 
an extraordinary cir- 
culation of twenty- 
two million. No series 
of books save the Bible 
has played such a part 
in the moral and cul- 
tural development of 
the American people. 

Leafing through Mc- 
Guffey’s Readers one 
notes the following les- 
sons in prose, as they 
were called: *“The For- 
est Trees, a Fable’; 
‘*Touch Not, Taste 
Not, Handle Not,’’ 
from Dr. Lyman Bee- 
cher; ‘‘The Value of 
Time’; “‘Respect for 
the Sabbath’’; ‘‘Con- 
trol Your Temper’’; 
‘*The Love of Ap- 
plause.’’ Among the 
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lessons in poetry are “‘The Battle of Water- § 


loo,’’ from Byron; ‘‘The Immortality of the 


Soul,’’ Addison; *“The Death of the Flowers,” 


from Bryant. 
These titles suffice to show the difference 
in the intellectual menu of the children of 


that day and those who are fed on the comics | 


of our day and generation. 
Among the lessons in prose is ‘“The Blind 


Preacher,’’ William Wirt’s beautiful account ° 


of the preaching of James Waddell, the blind 
preacher of Virginia. There are numerous 
passages from the Bible. The account from 
the Second Book of Samuel of the death of 
Absalom, and King David's lament, is given 
as an example of pathos. Discerning professors 
of style still rank that passage from the Bible 
as a masterpiece of pathos. At the end of 
every lesson there are a number of questions 
about the subject matter of the text, and 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM HOLMES McGUFFEY NEAR WASHINGTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA, AS IT HAD BEEN ALLOWED TO FALL INTO RUIN 
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THE CABIN RESTORED BY HENRY FORD, AS IT NOW MAY BE 
SEEN IN GREENFIELD VILLAGE AT DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


sometimes the moral is formally drawn. 

In the Fifth Reader, too, is found the speech 
of Logan, the Mingo Chief, a speech that was 
oft recited by the aspiring young orators of 
some generations ago. Logan was a noted 
Indian chief whose village was on the Beaver 
River, where it enters the Ohio, probably the 
site of the present town of Rochester. Logan’s 
family was massacred near the Yellow Creek 
in 1774. His sister was the Indian wife of a 
well-known and important frontier character 
in Pittsburgh, Colonel John Gibson, who 
served under Forbes in the campaign against 
Fort Duquesne, and afterward settled at Fort 
Pitt as a trader. He was captured by Indians 
at the mouth of the Beaver River. His two 
companions were burned at the stake, but 
Gibson was saved from death by the inter- 
vention of a squaw, who adopted him in the 
place of a son who had been killed in battle. 


The next year Gibson 
was surrendered into 
the hands of Colonel 
Bouquet. 

It was to Colonel 
Gibson that Logan de- 
livered the speech that 
was to be given to the 
Virginia governor, 
Lord Dunmore, after 
the massacre of 
Logan's family at the 
mouth of the Yellow 
Creek. The speech 
first appeared in Jef- 
ferson’s Notes on Vir- 
ginia. As it is a good 
sample of th. prose 
readings of McGuf- 
fey’s books, let us hear 
what Logan had tosay: 

‘‘L appeal to any 
white man to say, if 
ever heentered Logan's 
cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat; 
if ever he came cold and naked, and he 
clothed him not. During the course of the 
last long and bloody war, Logan remained 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such 
was my love for the whites, that my country- 
men pointed as they passed, and said, ‘Logan 
is the friend of the white men.’ I had even 
thought to live with you, but for the in- 
juries of one man. 

“Colonel Cresap, last spring, in cold blood, 
and unprovoked, murdered all the relatives 
of Logan, not sparing even my women and 
children. There runs not a drop of my blood 
in the veins of any living creature. This called 
on me for revenge. I have sought it. I have 
killed many. I have fully glutted my ven- 
geance. For my country, I rejoice at the 
beams of peace; but do not harbor a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt 








fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his 
life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not 
one.”’ 


JOHN KANE 
[Continued from page 20} 


but you guard the original naiveté. It has to 
be within you, as desire for drink is within 
the drunkard, or love is within the lover.”’ 
Just recently Georges Roualt repeated the 
thought of his dear friend Matisse when he 
said: “‘All these youngsters think they can 
build on emptiness. Nothing emerges from 
nothingness. You must be humble and not 
think you know. Everything must be begun 
again.” 

Much has been said of John Kane's naive 
and childlike qualities. He was naive in the 
sense that his values were not ordinary ones 
and that his point of view was, to say the 
least, unusual and had an unaffected sim- 
plicity about it. He was not a child in physical 
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or mental make-up, and yet he had definite 
childlike characteristics. He had a child’s 
faith, a child’s wonderment at the world 


about him, and he had to an extraordinary | 


degree the innocent freshness and delightful 
charm of a child's vision. He had a child's 
humility and acceptance of things as they 
are. He lived as one poor in temporal goods 
and rich in spirit in what was to him the best 
of all possible worlds, and he was happy that 
it had been given to him to depict small sec- 
tions of it. If John Kane was childlike, it was 
of conscious choice, that he might merit the 
Kingdom promised, by the only Master he 
ever knew, to those who become as little 
children. 

It was all this that permitted John Kane 
to make Larimer Avenue Bridge, a beautiful 
painting out of what was a very drab, homely 
and even unattractive, but never ugly, scene 
such as the Frankstown section of East 
Liberty. 
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AFTER 35,000,000 YEARS 


Putting the deep-freeze method to use in the fossil laboratory 


_ ago ivory hunters found carcasses of 
the woolly mammoth and other animals 
preserved in the frozen tundra of the Far 
North. Here in one of Nature's refrigeration 
plants these now extinct animals have been 
preserved in their entirety for thousands of 
years. Freezing, however, is not only a pre- 
serving process, but also a destroying one. 
Freezing and thawing are known to be one 
of the greatest agencies for the erosion of 
rocks. There are many places in the West that 
I have revisited each year, on summer field 
trips, where I have found fossils that erosion 
has brought to view since the preceding trip. 

The Carnegie Museum field parties have for 
a number of years been visiting such an area 
in the Uinta Basin of Utah, to collect fossils. 
We have found the erosion greater in wet 
years than in dry ones, which we concluded 
to be the result of expansion by freezing of the 
moisture that had penetrated farther into the 
rocks. The rocks from which we collected are 
part of the Green River formation, Upper 
Eocene in age, which would make them about 
thirty-five million years old. 

The sediments that make up the Green 
River formation are mostly shales formed 
from mud laid down in a series of fresh-water 
lakes that in Eocene times covered large areas 
in Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. They are 
now usually referred to as oil shales, as they 





Dr. Kay first worked the Green River Lake sediments 
in 1922, but for the past seven summers has visited the 
area to make collections for Carnegie Museum on field 
trips sponsored by Childs Frick. 

Just last year Dr. Kay began to use this deep-freeze 
method of extracting bones from the matrix. Utah, of 
course, is his native state. 
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contain a great amount of bitumen derived 
from the organic life in these lakes. 

In the northeast part of the Green River 
Lake sediments of Utah it is evident that a 
stream once flowed into the Lake emptying 
its load of debris, and built up a delta. The 
sediments brought in by this stream were 
mostly sands derived from quartz and quartz- 
ite rocks. These sand grains are well rounded, 
so that a vacant space is left between them. 
This space is sometimes filled with other, 
finer sediment, which forms a very compact 
mass; if this space is not filled, then the rock 
which was built up over the centuries is very 
porous, like a sponge, and will readily take 
up water or other liquid. If these spaces are 
filled with water and then the water is 
frozen, the process of expansion will separate 
the grains of sandstone and the rock will break 
down into a sand. 

We decided to apply this same wetting and 
freezing process in the laboratory, and found 
it worked very well on these Green River 
sandstones. By soaking the rocks in water, 
putting them into a deep freeze unit until 
the moisture was frozen, then letting them 
thaw out, we found that the rock would 
break down so that it could be screened and 
the fossils collected. The bones appear to be 
impervious to this treatment, and are not 
broken by the process. Only a few hollow 
bones that were already broken seem to take 
up enough moisture to be destroyed by the 
freezing. 

The bones are the fossilized remains of ani- 
mals that lived on or near the Green River 
delta during the time it was being formed. 
They represent such things as fishes, croco- 
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diles, turtles, lizards, birds, insectivores, 
carnivores, primates, rodents and hoofed ani- 
mals, and a large amount of plant seeds. I 
have no doubt that part of this assemblage 
represents dwellers on the delta, while others 
were brought in by the River from upstream. 
The fossils are disarticulated material consist- 
ing of jaws and hundreds of single teeth and 
skeletal parts of all the creatures listed above 
with the exception of fishes. Only one com- 
plete skeleton, that of a rodent, has been 
found in the area, indicating that consider- 
able sorting took place by the water's action 
before the remains were covered, later to be- 
come fossils. Probably the carnivorous ani- 
mals feeding on the carcasses had a part in 
scattering the remains. Today these fossil 
bones are found in pockets along half a mile 
of the outcrop, a conglomeration of various 
parts of all the species found. 

The greatest number of specimens belong- 
ing to a single group are the jaws of lizards; 
hundreds of these specimens have been ob- 
tained. They are the most delicate of the 
specimens found and yet the most complete. 
They represent a small iguana-type lizard 
that must have lived on the delta in great 
numbers. The next most prevalent fossils are 
those of rodents. Of these, there are a number 
of different kinds, all fairly small. Probably 
the next most common form are insectivores, 
with a slightly smaller number of carnivores. 
These small carnivorous animals, ranging in 
size from a weasel to a fox, must have found 
life on the delta an easy one for, judging from 
the numbers of rodents and other small mam- 
mals and wading birds, food for them must 
have been plentiful. 

Remains of a small primitive animal called 
Hyopsodus, whose skull and teeth resemble 
those of certain insectivores, but which is 
probably an early ancestor of the hoofed ani- 
mals, are common to the collection. A small, 
arboreal, lemur-like primate was also quite 


common, indicating a partly wooded area. 

At one spot in a laminated sandstone, or 
sandy shale, we found numerous small fossil 
fishes. This deposit is quite unique in that it 
shows the probable process of deposition of 
these sandy shales and fossil fishes. The sedi- 
ments are made up of alternate layers—fine, 
sandy matrix, then fishes, which are in turn 
covered by gypsum or gypsite. The fossil 
fishes are mostly small specimens, one to 
three inches in length. 

From the nature and composition of the 
material from which this deposit is made, one 
can visualize what took place. The river dur- 
ing high water or flood stage overflowed its 
banks, forming ponds or lakes beyond its 
shores. Small fishes carried over the river 
banks by flood waters became trapped in these 
ponds. When the water became still, the silt 
or sediment settled to the bottom, forming a 
film or thin layer of material. Then the water 
gradually became stagnant, the fishes died 
and settled on this thin layer of sediment. 
The water slowly evaporated, and the gyp- 
sum salts that were in the water were de- 
posited on the fishes and silt. This layer of 
silt, fish, and gypsum constitutes one flood 
stage, probably one yearly high water. I 
counted twenty such layers in a one-foot 
cross section, indicating that it took twenty 
years, or twenty flood stages, to deposit one 
foot of this material. 

Since that time millions of years have gone 
by, and thousands of feet of sediments of 
various kinds have been deposited on top of 
this accumulation. During this time the silt 
consolidated into a thin layer of sandy 
matrix, the fishes became petrified, and the 
gypsum salts crystallized into gypsum crys- 
tals. Then an upheaval of the earth in that 
area tipped these flat-lying sediments at an 
angle of twenty degrees, and erosion, such as 
freezing and thawing, rains, and other 
agencies, again exposed them to view. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


N= make news, it is said. The men 
whose names appear in the following 
lists most certainly made news in their time. 
Their names again made news in 1895, when 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh was dedi- 
| cated for, according to a souvenir booklet, 
‘Along the walls and under the windows, 
tablets bearing the names of the principal 
writers of the world serve as a useful and 
instructive form of decoration, placed where 
all may read. In the same spirit the names of 
the masters of art and science are carried as a 
noble record around the frieze of the build- 
ing.” 

Use of the famous names as decoration was 
adapted and continued when the Carnegie In- 
stitute and Foyer of Music Hall were added 
to the original building in 1907, and it may 
be anticipated that, before too many years 
and some $3,000,000 away, when the ex- 
terior is cleaned, they will again be “‘news”’ 
for all to read who pass this way. 

Selection of the names was evidently given 
a great deal of thought, for the record shows 
that in 1894 Andrew Carnegie wrote thus to 
W. N. Frew, then chairman of The Library 
Commission, and later to become first presi- 
dent of the Institute: 

I cannot approve the list of names published in the 
Dispatch of the 10th instant as those selected for the 
cornice decorations. Some of the names have no business 
to be on the list. Imagine Dickens in and Burns out. 
Among Painters Perugino out and Rubens in, the latter 
only a painter of fat vulgar women; while a study of the 
pictures of Raphael will show any one that he was really 
only a copyist of Perugino, whose pupil he was. Imagine 
Science and Franklin not there. The list for Music seems 


satisfactory. Palestrina rightly comes first. Have been 
entranced by his works, which we have heard in Rome. 


It will be of interest to friends of the In- 
stitute and Library to see the list of the great 
names of the past that decorate the cornice, 


and accordingly they are here printed, al- 
though a stroll around the building would 
also recall them to mind. 


Darwin 
FRANKLIN 


BRAMANTE 
Purp1as 
IcTINus 
VERONESE 
Scopas 
WreEN 
PRAXITELES 
DoNaTELLO 
REMBRANDT 
VELASQUEZ 
Satnt-SAENS 


Strauss [JoHann] 
Tuomas, THEODORE 


Bizet 
GLinKA 
WEBER 
Bacu 


HanDEL 
BEETHOVEN 
Mozart 
WAGNER 


Liszt 


Dvorak 
VERDI 


BERLIOZ 
Don1zeTTI 
MEYERBEER 
BRAHMS 
Cuopin 


RUBINSTEIN 
TscHAIKOWSKY 
Gounop 
ScHUMANN 
Gtuck 


ALONG FORBES STREET 


English naturalist (1809-82) 

American philosopher, statesman 

(1706-90) 

Italian architect, painter (1444-1514) 

Greek sculptor (8.c. 5002-430?) 

Greek architect (5th century B.c.) 

Italian painter (1528-88) 

Greek sculptor (4th century B.c.) 

English architect (1632-1723) 

Greek sculptor (340 B.c.) 

Italian sculptor (1386-1466) 

Dutch painter (1606-69) 

Spanish painter (1559-1660) 

French composer, (1835-1921) 

Viennese composer (1825-99) 

German-American conductor 
(1835-1905) 

French composer (1838-75) 

Russian composer (1804-57) 

German composer (1786-1826) 

German composer, musician (1685- 

1750) 

German composer (1685-1759) 

Prussian composer (1770-1827) 

Austrian composer (1756-91) 

German operatic composer (1813-83) 


LIBRARY SIDE 

Hungarian composer, pianist 
(1811-86) 

Bohemian composer (1841-1904) 
Italian operatic composer (1813- 
1901) 

French composer (1803-69) 

Italian operatic composer (1797-1848) 
German composer (1791-1864) 
German composer (1833-97) 
French-Polish composer, pianist 
(1809-49) 

Russian pianist, composer (1830-94) 
Russian composer (1840-93) 

French composer (1818-93) 

German composer (1810-56) 
German composer (1714-87) 











Philadelphia Museum of Art 


F, rom the farm country of the Pennsylvania Dutch has come 
some of the most fascinating folk pottery yet discovered. There, 
farmer turned potter in his spare hours; and from the region's 
rich, red earth, he fashioned bowls and platters for family use. 

“Slip ware” is a term commonly applied to the table art of 
these hard-working German farmers; for once a plate or cup was 
shaped, it was decorated with “slip” or liquid clay of contrasting 
color applied like tinted frosting on a cake. 


The humor, philosophy and folklore of the Pennsylvania 
settlers is preserved in quaint table pieces like this pie plate 
dated October, 1797. In its center is a wondrously stylized 
tulip, symbol of divine protection and perhaps the most fre- 
quently used Dutch motif. Around the edge, the farmer-artist 
wrote, “Lieber will Ich ledig leben, als der Frau die Hosen geben 
... Rather would I single live than the wife the breeches give.” 
Written with tongue in cheek perhaps, it was, nonetheless, 
probably the genuine sentiment of the strong-minded pioneer. 


From the bountiful tables of the Pennsylvania Dutch, with 
their “seven sweets and seven sours”, have come many of the 


flavor ideas behind the famous 57 Varieties. 
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ScHUBERT 
MENDELSSOHN 
HayDNn 
PurcELL 
PALESTRINA 
LEONARDO 


RaPHAEL 


MicuHakEL ANGELO 


TiT1AN 
HoMER 


HERopotus 
CicERO 


ViRGIL 
CHAUCER 
Tasso 
SHAKESPEARE 
Jonson 
MILTON 
Mo.izre 
Porg 
VoOLTAIRE 


GoLpsMITH 


GorTHE 
Scott 
IRVING 


MacauLay 


LoNGFELLOW 
EMERSON 


LoweLL 


THACKERAY 
Dickens 
HawTHORNE 


TENNYSON 
Copernicus 
GALILEO 
KEPLER 


NgEwron 


Burron 


GaLvani 


Austrian composer (1797-1828) 
German composer (1809-47) 
Austrian composer (1732-1809) 
English composer (1658-95) 

Italian composer (?-1594) 

Italian painter, sculptor, architect, 
engineer (1452-1519) 

Italian painter (1483-1520) 

Italian painter, sculptor (1475-1564) 
Venetian painter (1477-1576) 

Epic poet of Greece (c. 9th century 
B.C.) 

Greek historian, father of history 
(B.c. 4842-4252) 

Roman orator, statesman, man of 
letters (B.c. 106-43) 

Roman poet (a.c. 70-19) 

English poet (1340?-1400) 

Italian poet (1544-95) 

English poet, dramatist (1564-1616) 
English dramatist (15732-1637) 
English poet (1608-74) 

French dramatist (1622-73) 

English poet (1688-1744) 

French philosopher, author (1694- 
1778) 

British poet, novelist, dramatist 
(1728-74) 

German author (1749-1832) 
Scottish novelist, poet (1771-1832) 
American essayist, novelist, his- 
torian (1783-1859) 

English historian, essayist, poet, 
statesman (1800-59) 

American poet (1807-82) 

American essayist, poet, philosopher 
(1803-82) 

American poet, essayist, diplomat 
(1819-91) 

English novelist (1811-63) 

English novelist (1812-70) 
American novelist, story writer 
(1864-64) 

English poet (1809-92) 

Polish astronomer (1473-1543) 
Italian astronomer (1564-1642) 
German astronomer (1571-1630) 
English philosopher, mathematician 
(1642-1727) 

French naturalist (1707-88) 

Italian discoverer of galvinism 
(1737-98) 


HeErscHeL 


LapLace 


RuMFrorD 


FuLTon 


Watt 
STEPHENSON 


PyTHAGORAS 
ARISTOTLE 
CoLumsBus 


LIvINGSTONE 
MaGgLLAN 
Say 

Leipy 


Harvey 


PLiny 
GuTTENBERG 


Cuvier 
LaMaRCK 
LINNAEUS 
HumsBo.pt 


Bacon 


DaGUERRE 
Gray 


Hooker 
DEgcANDOLLE 
LYELL 

Dana 
FARADAY 
PRIESTLEY 


Morsg 


Henry 
Owen 


AUDUBON 


German astronomer in England 
(1738-1822) 

French astronomer, mathematician 
(1749-1827) 

American physicist, administrator 
(1753-1814) 

American Engineer, inventor (1765- 
1815) 

Scottish inventor (1736-1819) 
English engineer (1781-1848) 


MUSEUM SIDE 


Greek philosopher (8.c. 582-507) 
Greek philosopher (a.c. 384-322) 
Genoese explorer, discoverer of 
America (14462-1506) 

Scottish explorer (1813-73) 
Portuguese navigator (1480?-1521) 
American zoologist (1787-1834) 
American naturalist, physiologist 
(1823-91) 

English anatomist, physician (1578- 
1657) 

Roman naturalist, author (23-79) 
German reputed inventor of printing 
(13972-1468) 

French naturalist (1769-1832) 
French zoologist (1744-1829) 
Swedish botanist (1707-78) 

German naturalist, statesman (1769- 
1859) 

English philosopher, statesman, 
author (1561-1626) 

French painter, inventor (1789-1851) 
American electrician, inventor (1835- 
1901) 

English botanist (1785-1865) 

Swiss botanist (1806-93) 

British geologist (1797-1875) 
American geologist, mineralogist 
(1813-95) 

English chemist, physicist (1791- 
1867) 

English clergyman, chemist, phy- 
sicist (1733-1804) 

American artist, inventor (1791- 
1872) 

American physicist (1797-1878) 
English anatomist, zoologist 
(1804-92) 

American ornithologist (1785-1851) 





“SURFACE” GOES ALL THE WAY THROUGH 


That’s the beauty of stainless steel auto trim . . . its beauty is 
more than skin deep. With no plating to wear off, stainless steel 
trim is the same all the way through the metal. It stays bright 
and handsome for years and years. Be sure the trim on your new 
car is stainless steel. 











BEGINNERS DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Monday afternoon 
Monday afternoon 
Tuesday morning 


(10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.) 


Tuesday afternoon 
Tuesday evening 
Wednesday evening 
Friday evening 


E. P. Couse 
Roy Hitton 
RaYMOND SIMBOLI 


RayYMOND SIMBOLI 
Josepu Fitzpatrick 
Mavis BripGEWATER 
Danie, Kuruna 


ADVANCED AND INTERMEDIATE 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Monday evening 
Wednesday afternoon 
Wednesday afternoon 
Thursday evening 


WATER COLOR 
Tuesday evening 


Danig_ KuruNna 

E. P. Couse 

Roy Hitton 

Mavis BripGEWATER 


RayYMOoND SIMBOLI 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE DRAWING 


AND PAINTING 
Thursday afternoon 
Thursday evening 
Friday evening 


SCULPTURE 
Wednesday afternoon 
Friday evening 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


Monday evening 


CLASSICAL BALLET 


Roy Hitton 
ANGELO D1VINCENZO 
ANGELO D1VINCENZO 


FRANK VITTOR 
Frank VITTOR 


WaLTER SoBOTKA 


Watter Hernricu 


Thursday afternoon, 2:00 p.m.—3% to 5 years 
Thursday afternoon, 4:00 p.m.—6 to 9 years 
Thursday afternoon, 5:00 p.mM.—10 to 14 years 
Thursday evening, 8:00 p.m.—Adults 


NATURE STUDY 
Monday evening 


Ropert A. Cuemas 


BEGINNERS FLASH AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Thursday evening 
(7:30 to 9:45 p.m.) 


James W. Ross 


ADVANCED AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Wednesday evening 





Friday evening 











(7:30 to 9:45 P.M.) 


Extton L. ScHNELLBACHER 


PHOTO DARKROOM TECHNIQUE 


James W. Ross 





HOBBY CLASSES FOR ADULTS AT THE INSTITUTE 


CALENDAR OF CLASSES 


REGISTRATION January 4-8 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 
6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 
OPENING OF CLASSES January 10 
StupEnt ExuisITIoN January 20—February 3 
CLOSE OF CLASSES April 1 


TUITION RATES 
Society Non- 
Members Members 


Class fee (12 weeks) $14.00 $19.00 
Extra fee for model 6.00 6.00 
Classical Ballet—adults 19.00 19.00 

—children 15.00 15.00 
Nature Study 15.00 15.00 
Music Appreciation 12.00 12.00 


For further information please call the Division of 
Education at Carnegie Institute, or James Kosinski, 
supervisor of classes, at Mayflower 1-7300. 





Class hours, unless otherwise indicated— 
1:30 to 4:15 p.m., and 7:00 to 9:45 p.m. 





GARDENING 
Tuesday evening Frank Curto 
A. B. CrissMan 


Wiiu1aM RaGano 


FLOWER ARRANGING 


Thursday evening Frank SMITH 


MUSIC WORKSHOP 
Wednesday evening 
(7:00 to 8:00 p.m.) 


Victor SauDEK 
NatHan Gordon 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Monday evening, 7:30 P.M. MarsHa.t BipweLi 


BEGINNERS MILLINERY 
Tuesday afternoon 
Tuesday evening 


M. Jane HeNpRICKsoN 
M. Jane Henprickson 


ADVANCED MILLINERY 
Wednesday evening 


SEWING 


Wednesday afternoon 


M. Jang Henprickson 


Marte K. Haucuton 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Camegie Institute and Camegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN *DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Fine Arts. Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL RICHARD K. MELLON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank a 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 
FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- ®WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
pany. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library. ; 
WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- ®THOMAS L. ORR 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 
Finance. 


*GWILYM A. PRICE 


*JAMES M. BOVARD President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Teel 


President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
JAMES C. REA 


®ARTHUR E. BRAUN Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. ®WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 
J. FREDERIC BYERS, JR. 
Assistant to the President, A. M. Byers Co. Fine Arts, ®BENNETT RODGERS 
Museum. City Council. Library, Museum. 


*SAMUEL B. CASEY CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 


Chairman of the Board, Swindell Dressler Corporation. 


Bulidiags end Grounds. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine A 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 


°CHARLES F. DINAN ; President, Schaefer Equipment Company. Muse 
City Council. Pension. Fine Arts. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. ®EMANUEL F. SCHIFANO 


City Council. Museum. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corpora- SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD f : 
tion. Museum, Tech. Chairman of the Board, Gulf Oil Corporation. Ted 


®THOMAS J. GALLAGHER ®JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, M 


H. J. HEINZ II JOHN C. WARNER 4 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine Arts, Pension. President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Teel 
Fine Arts. 


®JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, °FREDERIC G. WEIR 
Library. City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 


®J. GARFIELD HOUSTON 


President, Board of Public Education. Library. WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 


Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company eA. L. WOLK © nd ; 
of America, Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. City Council. Auditing, Fine Arts, Library. 


JOHN F. LABOON LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Consulting Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Allegheny Equitable Life Assurance Society of United Stati 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. Advisory, Museum, Pension. 








